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is no hint of the despairing suppliant motif, and the passage as a whole is 
rather an anticipation of Epicurus or Voltaire than either a survival of 
primitive religious feeling or a Tennysonian wail for vanished faith. 

But it all makes delightful reading and Professor Murray probably knows 
more about the compromises of his philological conscience with his poetical 
sentiment than any reviewer can tell him. 

Paul Shoeey 

University op Chicago 



Demosthenes' On the Crown. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Milton W. Humphreys. New York: American Book Co., 
1913. 

I have gone through the whole oration consecutively, following the notes 
as I read, comparing constantly with Goodwin's editio minor. The general 
result has been increased respect for both editions and both editors. We 
have in either case an excellent edition and a safe guide for the student's 
understanding and appreciation of Demosthenes' great masterpiece. Dr. 
Humphreys' notes are generally in substantial agreement with the inter- 
pretation of the earlier edition, but this only shows that Professor Goodwin 
is generally correct in his views. Humphreys' notes are independent, and 
there is no trace of borrowing. On the whole his notes are fuller than 
Goodwin's, as shown by the fact that his text and exegetical notes cover 259 
pages, Goodwin's 199 pages, of about the same size. Humphreys quotes 
more illustrative examples, and in connection with this it is well to bear in 
mind what he says in his preface: "The examples, even those that are found 
in other editions, were for the most part collected by the editor." The 
collection grew with the study of many years, as may be inferred from 
another remark in the preface, that he "has annually taught Demosthenes' 
On the Crown for more than a third of a century." 

As a specimen of one of Humphreys' fuller notes, we may take § 19, 
Kara irdvrutv i<f>vtro. Goodwin renders, "he was growing above all their 
heads, i.e., so as to threaten them all." Humphreys (critical note) says: 
"All the interpretations ascribe to <pvopMi a meaning which it does not have. 
When a thing grows, it must of course get larger, but cpveo-Oai, grow, does 
not mean become larger (av£dve<r$ai) , but to grow as a plant, for instance, 
sprouts or grows. The MSS show no variations, and emendation is excluded. 
Could the expression mean iravrutv (neut.) /ca0airTOyu.evos wpoo-eifrvtTo, ttoxti. 
vpoa-e<j>vero /caoWrd/vicvos, he was growing on to everything, i.e., he was getting 
his clutches into everything f" This is not convincing, and the London 
Athenaeum reviewer seems right in defending the ordinary interpretation. 

In § 24: tl yap /cat y8ovA.dyu.ei/ot p.eTen-ip.ireo-6' av, Goodwin simply trans- 
lates: "With what possible object [/cat] would you have been sending?" 
Humphreys' note is: "r( yap /cat ySouAd/uevoi, 'With what conceivable pur- 
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pose?'" Cf. Aesch. ii. 66: ri 8' av k<u /JovXo/acvos .... Kariryopow /jav .... 
/xiav Si vvKTa SuaXmiw (rwrjyopow; Alldoc. i. 4: tC yap av ml jSovXo/Aei'os 
aySiva tovovtov vn-o/xciVetev. This very frequent case of KaC, emphasizing the 
predication and not the substantive idea of a verb, is best reproduced in 
English, when the verb is finite, by a stress on the auxiliary, as § 19. 138: 
rt koX iroiTjo-g, "What is he to do?" 43, 52: rivi ml SiBoxnv, "To whom does 
it [the law] give [the property] ?" The usage is often overlooked or mis- 
understood, and is not, as some suppose, confined to questions. Cf. 15, 
27: el 8' apa koI Aeyei t« ktL "But and if she depart" (I Cor. 7:11) 
means "but if she does depart," lav Se ko.1 x<opt<T0j;. 

In § 89 : mi p£Ta<r)(oiev 5>v v/A£is oi to. /JeXTicrra. /SovXoaievoi tous Oeovs alra/rt, 
/at) /jLeraSokv i[uv <ov avrol irporjprjvrai, Goodwin says: "This reading of 2 
gives an entirely different sense from that of the common text, ko.1 /at; 
tierao-^oiev .... /ariSe peTaSoXev." After translating, he says : "firj iieraSoiev 
cannot be a mere continuation of the wish of ixtracrxoiev. the asyndeton 
would be too harsh. It must be a final clause, assimilated to the optative 
ILeracrypiev (MT. 182), as in iXOoi .... oirws yivoiro Xurijptos (Aesch. 
Eum. 297-98) and yevoiro . . . . fv' ol MvKrjvai yvoiev (Soph. Phil. 324; see 
MT. 181). I know no other such final optative in prose; but I know no 
other final clause (of any kind) depending on a wishing optative in prose, 
which is hardly strange." Humphreys' explanation is radically different: 
"ait; ptraSolev ktI: when to a clause is added the negative of its opposite, 
usually no conjunction is employed. Cf. 188: totc SeTfai iraow .... /at/jw 
CTrtTiiiav. 192 rrjv irpoaCpea-iv /ion (TKOira rrji ■jtoXitcuis, /at) to a-vp.fid.vra 

avKocpdvra Of course dXXo /atj or Kal /at; (but not /aj?8<0 could be used. 

Cf. 85: koI oi." And in the critical note, he says, further: "L has a con- 
flation: peraxrxoiev .... p.r]Sk /AeraSoiev, which gives the correct sense, but 
employs aujSe where good Attic prose requires «at /at; if a conjunction is 
used at all." 

Humphreys' most important critical note is perhaps that on ZveTrCp,irpa<rav 
in § 169. As to the second of the possible explanations, namely, "The 
wickerwork of the booths was burned as a signal to the country demes" (so 
both Goodwin and Westermann-Rosenberg), he says: 

This is the usual explanation; but it is little better than the other, (a) The 
conciseness of the expression shows that the orator refers to something well known 
and habitual. (6) The Setirvor which they left unfinished was taken long before 
dark, and the narrative implies great haste if anything so extraordinary is meant. 

(c) It is incredible that the men to whom all looked for guidance should destroy 
private property and set an example of mad panic; and yet the very fact that 
they were high in authority has been cited as accounting for the vandalism. 

(d) The iyopd, wherever situated, was certainly not on an eminence, and a fire 
there would have been meaningless to the people in the country if they had 
happened to notice the illuminated atmosphere, (e) The words totally exclude 
the assumption that the yippa were sent away to be burned after dark. The 
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Athenians were no doubt very much excited, but we must not believe that the 
Prytanes of Athens, on hearing that Philip had assumed a hostile attitude, com- 
pletely lost their wits 

It was Paul Girard who finally offered the most probable solution of the 
problem in Revue de philologie, XI, 25-32. In Ar. Acharn. Dicaeopolis is in the 
empty Pnyx impatiently waiting for the people on one of the regular days for the 
assembly. He says (vss. 21 f .) : oi S' iv dyopg. \a\ovat, k&vw Kal Ki.ru> \ tA a%oivlov 
<f>eiyov<ri rb pepjXrwpAmv, "and the people in the market-place keep on gossiping 
and run hither and thither shunning the reddened cord," on which the Scholiast 
says: 'TCV£/> tov ££ dvdyKr/s afrrods els rets £kk\ij<xIo.s avvUvai tovto kp.t\xo.vCovro ko.1 
iroXXet SXKa. . dveireTdvvvaav yip ret ytppa Kal diriKXetov rds oSois rds /i</ (pepoiaas els 
ty/v iKKKijffldv Kal rb &via dp-fipovv iv rats dyopals Sirws pfy wepl rauTa Siarplfioicv. 
Then is described how two policemen (Jnr riper al) , stretching a freshly stained 
cord, swept the people to the assembly (Plato Comicus being cited as authority), 
and it is added that any one found with garments stained by the cord was fined. 
Just how all this was done does not matter, nor does it matter whether the word 
of the Schol. iveirerivvvaav is the exact word used by Demosthenes; but it is 
almost certain that it was aveireTdwvcrav or dvewiracrav, more likely the former. 
But as the earliest MS authority (Rylands Papyrus, No. 57, about 200 a.d.) has 
{vewlp.TpaiTa.v, this has been retained in the text. 

Humphreys' text agrees in most points with that of Goodwin, and he 
states that in constituting it he has had Goodwin and Westermann-Rosenberg 
constantly at hand. It is a comfort in reading the oration to feel that, 
whichever of the three editors we may be following, we are sure in nearly 
every case of the meaning the orator intended to convey. "The only 
critical apparatus consulted," Humphreys states, "was that of Goodwin's 
larger edition, and consequently all citations of MSS-readings are at second 
hand." 

A valuable and interesting "Introduction," of eighteen pages, treats 
first of "Demosthenes as an orator," under such subheadings as "Training," 
"Style," "Eloquence"; then comes "History of the Suit"; and finally, 
"Demosthenes and Aeschines." There are three appendixes: I, on manu- 
scripts, adapted from Goodwin; II, critical notes condensed into fourteen 
pages; III, historical sketch of twenty pages. Both text and notes are 
unusually free from misprints. 

Professor Humphreys had the student especially in mind in preparing 
his commentary, and he has done an excellent piece of work. Indeed the 
student is to be congratulated whether he use Goodwin or Humphreys as a 
guide in reading the De corona. And scholars must be grateful to publishers 
who in these days of neglect of Greek furnish us with such admirable work as 
these editions of Demosthenes' On the Crown by Professor Goodwin (Macmillan) 
and Professor Humphreys (American Book Co.). 

Charles Fobster Smith 
University of Wisconsin 



